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WIEGINBROOK VWithibACG ta 
PORTRAITS FROM LIFE—A FAMILY PICTURE. 
BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 


Original. 


I. 

On one of the prettiest rivers in New England may be 
found a lovely, green spot, which, so far as the beauties) 
of nature are concerned, is anearthly paradise. Itislaid 
down on the maps —the old ones, surely —as Wiggin-| 
brook Village — is called, by its inhabitants, Wiggin- 
brook, and by the worthies of the neighboring town 
Wigbrook. Such is the quietness and neatness about 
and within the borders of this place that each good-na- || 
tured traveller is enchanted —at least, delighted — with || 
it for these two qualities solely — the good Inn, at the 
sign of the chained Lion, superintended by Col. Josh. 
Darling, not being taken into consideration. The sa- 
voury viands which the worthy Landlord is wont to 
place upon his tables, are sufficient, however, at any 
time, to soothe the Megrims and Timons of the world — 
and they, who, having no love for natural scenery, vis-|| 
it the house of ‘mine host,’ it is said, ever show them-|| 
selves willing to make up for this defect, by their parti- 
alities for ‘ puddings and good cookery.’ 

Col. Josh. as he is called, is a dapper little gentleman, 
whose face shows him up as alover of the canteen, 
while his title bespeaks him an admirer of the cartridge || 
and cannon. His face is a round one —his head is a 
round one — his forehead is a round one — and his grey 
twinkling eyes, shine under his long, dark-brown eye- 
brows, like glow worms under curled up oak-leaves. 

Wigezinbrook Village has always had its district school 
—a sort of must-be appendage, which at one season of 
the year, at least, the Selectmen find it enjoined upon}; 





them to add to it another must-be — and that used to be}! 


and is now, Ezekiel Adams — one of Education’s jour- 
neymen, willing to be birch-bearer at a less price than| 
any other candidate, and, therefore, the most intelligent 
young man in those parts! He has a sharp eye always'|| 
on mischiei-making, in school ; chiefly, for the reason, 
pe —— that he is the most successful laborer at that | 
trade, out of school. He is patronized by the elite as'|| 
roll as the herd—and is always respected as he ought || 
not to be, rather than suspected, as is his due. 
goes the world —a thing, or a man or a woman, oncean 
object of admiration, is not easily loosed from the sweet 
thraldom with w hich we are wont to bind—and _preju-|| 
dice will sway though reason remonstrate and regret. — 
Ezekiel was an intimate of Toby Trial who has thus 
been introduced to us by an old friend ef Wigginbrook. || 
‘ He is a bustling, little body, a kind of Jack at all trades, 
a perfect Ariel of a being; forever on the alert, and ever 
ior one purpose — money. He would scour the plain 
from North to South, for a handful of lucre. He is a 
man of some information, picked up one way or other, 
and often displays the same, to the wonder of several 
hegro servants, who stand grinning for hours at his jokes, 
expressing their great satisfaction by their exhibitions 
of ivory, and an occasional exclamation of —‘ Dat you, 
Massa!’ This sprig was first intended to oceupy the 
important station of village pettifogger: he entered col- 
lege ; yawned through the several classes, and with his 
3achelor’s degree in his pocket, set up his sign in the 
village. He soon discovered his mistake ; for, as’ the 
villagers were not fond of suits of any kind, — more es- 
pecially law suits — he had, in the whole course of his 
practice, but one opportunity for a display of his legal 
attainments. It was in relation to a fish-pond, which was 








‘this erudite limb of the law was employed to argue the | 
|case, in behalf of Wigginbrook. He commenced his || 
i plea be fore their honors— he wasa studiously polite man | 
= with ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen!’ The court took um-| 
'brage at the salutation, and our lawyer’s laurels oun 
/nipped in the bud. He gave upattention to professional | 
|| duties, and, since his debut in the art of pleading, he has | 
metamorphosed his office intoa dairy-house, and is prin- | 
cipally engaged in farming.’ | 
The Warden shall now sit for his portrait. Ah! that} 
is the best light! What an expansive forehead ! and that| 
| stately nose ; the shade will come wed the upper lip !— 
| Now let me ‘ win him to my easel;’ his nicely aiijusted | 
|locks — his well regulated whiskers. Oh what an op- 
| portunity for drapery! That dark brown coat how un- 
ispecked and easy —that cravat how well arranged.) 
Now for a strong light on those ample bows which so} 
igracefully project above the finely plaited ruffle. One}| 
touch now, for a finish, about those eyes. Those blue, 
‘no! grey,no! mixed —ay! mixed eyes! what fine i in-) 
telligencers. They speak the bachelor; declare that they || 


| 
| 


1 


claimed by the authorities of a neighboring town; and | 


| } 


This simple expression appeared to give considerable 
| aeseaaa to our two worthies, both of whom expected to 
derive some benefit from the stranger’s settlement in the 
|| village. After making some remarks upon the charac- 
iter of the inhabitants and the neatness of the place, the 
| stranger inquired concerning the health of the ’ Squire, 
who, he said, had been, in old days, hisclassmate. Our 
honest Toby, with great alacrity, offered his services as 
|chaperone to the manor house; and the stranger was 
| forthwith conducted to the mansion of the "Squire. 

III. 


The strartge gentleman arrived with his family, hav- 





t 
|ing purchased a beautiful home-lot near the river. Mad- 


am Barton, for such was the name of the strange gentle- 

‘| man’s lady— at first sight appeared to be a woman ol 
considerable dignity and of agreeable manners. She had 
ltwo daughters. The eldest had come to that age, at 
| which ladies are much afraid that they shall not be able 
|to find one to accompany them over the Rubicon of mat- 
| rimony. The other was a young girl, with some know]- 
‘edge of the world, with accomplishments sufficient to 
_pass off well in company, and also fair-minded, hand- 


'have been withered by the lightning- siemens of woman. | pa and attractive. 


How different, too, from those of the’ Squire yonder. —| 


| He isa married man; has a family ; has an estate which | 
| Toby Trial admires; has daughters, whom Ezekiel Ad-|, 
ams bows to in adoration ; he is the pride of the village. | 
|Calm and steady is his demeanor — he is respected as) 
|the summum bonum ; and to enter his parlor is to enter a) 
‘paradise. | 
And now, having sketched, loosely enough, some of | 
the staunch inhabitants of Wigginbrook, let it suffice, 
that the next chapter, written by the chronicler of Wig- 
ginbrook village, and not by ourself, tells of a stranger| 
whose family will be introduced in the third chapter. 
IL. 
| One fine Saturday afternoon, when the evening shades| 
|Were gathering around, and the zephyrs were fanning || 
away the oppressive heat of summer, a coach was seen| 
coming rapidly over the road, to the village Inn. Mine} 
ihost was sitting in the portico; his pipe was in his hand, | 
,and not a whiff of smoke emerged from his mouth. He! 
| Was conversing With no less a personage than the ci-de-! 
vantlawyer. Thecoach was brought to the door, and a\| 





life, and apparently, one who had mingled with the train | 
\of polished society. There was something about him|| 
| which marked the gentleman ; and his voice was that of) 
aveteran. His salutation was frank and open. 

‘Good evening, landloru! Can I find accommodations|| 
in your neat house ?’ 

‘With great pleasure, Sir, was the cordial reply of 
mine host. 











‘Certainly, Sir, with most sincere gratification,’ cried | 
I shutiiing Toby, ‘and if I may be so bok a’ — making a) 

_very low bow —-‘ what is your object in journeying to this | 
|; part of the country ?’ 


travelling for his health, or he may am here on avisit, or, 
on business — who knows ?’ 

‘My object, friends,’ said the stranger, 
more nor less than to purchase an estate.’ 


was the comment of the bustling man of business. 
I should be happy to dispose of’ was the 


the more modest publican. 
‘Gentlemen, be assured I shall hold you both in mind.’ 








‘Perhaps,’ chimed in mine host, ‘the gentleman is|| discontinued. 


‘Oh, oh! perfectly right; well conceived! Should be! 
glad to accommodate ansobeine some excellent land’ || occasion offered, a slight dash or two at his character, 
| 
‘And I have a small quantity of fine, oldcurrant wine, | 
elicate hint of | 


Two years had passed away, since the arrival of Mr 
| Barton, during which time the character of himself and 
‘| family ‘had become well known. It was discovered that 
|Madam Barton was guite as anxious for her eldest 
| daughter’s marriage, as she herself. The bachelor -- 
|the Warden had made frequent visits to Mr Barton’s 
| house, with thatinconceivable reason which always leads 
| bachelors into the presence of ladies; and Madam Bar- 
||ton as well as her daughter, had endeavored by every 
|stratagem in her power, to make his visits of more ac- 
count. Morning afier morning could their servant-girl 
| be seen, passing through the gate, at the white fence, be- 
|fore the Quaker-looking mansion, with a bouquet of 
flowers or some other nice little present for the Warden. 
Ifa storm came, Miss Barton, the elder, only lamented 
|it, because the w alking might be too bad for the servant- 
|| girl to go out. But stratagems and plots, and presents 
|and posies were all in vain; and with considerable pee- 
vishness did Miss Barton lament that her garden — the 
|best in the village, had been deprived of its most fra- 


But so ‘single stranger alighted. He was aman in the prime of | grant and beautiful adornments, to salute the Warden’s 


| great, ugly-looking, hideous nose ! 

The Wardens, perceiving that the presents were be- 
| coming scarce, made himself equally so in his visits to 
|! the house of Mr Barton. Mr Barton’s wife and daugh- 
\ter were not, however, to be discouraged; and having 
|| singled out another person of the village, a young man 
\of bright promise, they endeavored in every way which 





|| their means afforded —and the cake and posies were not 


| forgotten —to lure him into the affections of the eldest 
|| daughter, the slighted Matilda. Butit was equally in 
jvain. The young merchant had sufficient penetration 
to detect their artifices. Accordingly his visits were 

But, to have a little revenge on him, a 
|| note was dispatched, informing him that he performed 


|| a mean part in permitting cne of the ’Squire’s daughters 
‘is neither||to wear a neck chain, wrought and presented to him by 
| the hands of Miss Julia; of whom, more, anon. 


Thus was this gentleman to be forgotten, except when 


| was made, with what justice, uninterested persons can 
easily determine. 





| 
} 


jpom- He made, however, rather too much of his wife, 
jas onthe other hand, he was mae too much a slave 


Mr Barton was a quiet gentleman, and avery decent 
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by her; and, of course, did not murmur against her say- 
ings and doings. He was a noiseless personage. 

Madam Barton and her daughter Matilda, found that 
time was flying and planting his wrinkles, and a last 
struggle was to be made. Imagine, reader, the servant- 
girl bearing presents and posies to the Pedagogue, Eze- 
kiel Adams! yes, to Ezekiel Adams! 

Ezekiel commenced his visits. Poor fellow! He for- 
sook the ’Squire’s, finding his daughter engaged, and 
tried to do his best in pleasing the almost despairing 
Matilda. Madam Barton, after Ezekiel had been visit- 
ing some months, left town to visit her relations. 
Scarcely had she gone when the desolate Ezekiel called 
on Matilda. This visit was a long one, and he poured 
the account of his troubles, which were all merged in 
the one thing, poverty, into the ears of the sympathizing 
Matilda. She accordingly fitted him out, during her | 
mother’s absence, with what little clothing she could ob- 
tain, and Ezekiel became quite a decent looking man. 
But the Pedagogue became proud, and was, it was found 
equally sagacious with his predecessors. He sent a note 


declaring that he could not conscientiously make anoth- || 


er visit! 


Madam Barton returned. She was really vexed, and 





looking one day at her daughter Julia, she remarked; 
‘Why, Julia, how you grow!’ From this time, it was 


evident that Madam Barton had given up all reasonable 4 


hopes of marrying, to any one, her Matilda; and was! 
conceiving broad plans to rid herself of Julia. 

But Julia needed no such assistance as her mother 
could give. Possessed of a discerning mind, she had 
contemplated in silence the plans which had already | 
been fruitlessly put into operation. By her reading and | 
observation, which she had pursued remarkably for one 
of her age, she had gained many right notions of the 
proper conduct for atrue lady. She had a fixed deter- 
mination not to force her affections, believing that hap- 
piness could only crown their proper bestowment. She! 
finally found one whom she loved; but she sent him} 
no presents, no cakes, no posies; and was happy to find | 


that a more permanent suitor remained for her. She} 





erature. Observe! Ihave not said literary taste has| 
degenerated. ‘What is the literary taste of the age ? | 
For a considerable period after the Reformation, | 
i\learning was confined to the few. That few became | 
\learned by deep thought. They had thoroughly studied | 
|the ancients, —they had pored, not a little, over the met-| 
‘aphysical disquisitions of the scholastics. They wrote; 
but they wrote for the few—for the learned. Every | 
| idea — every phrase — every word, was criticised care-| 
fully by the writer, and scanned, as carefully, by the 
reader — for the reader was competent to the task. 
Years rolled on! Knowledge was disseminated. | 
|The many read — but the many are not judges. Reas-| 
‘oning a priori, we should suppose the effect Would be, to | 
‘make writers relax that rigid scrutiny which was once | 
'so necessary. 
Knowledge continues to be diffused. The reading 
‘community receives large accessions, daily. The cry 
has been from all sides, ‘ Knowledge for the people!’ 
|Societies have been formed, which, acting under the | 
belief that knowledge alone could instre happiness to a| 
;community, or save a state from anarchy, have made | 





| 
| 
| 


'great efforts to induce the people to read. But how can} 
‘this be accomplished ? The great mass of the commu-| 
\nity can never be pleased with the reasoning of Locke, | 
‘nor the mathematical demonstrations of Newton, nor | 
‘the sublime conceptions of Milton or Shakspeare. —| 
True; but thousands, who would derive no pleasure | 
| whatever, from ‘ turning their Shakspeare o’er at home,’ | 
, would roll forth their plaudits, at a theatrical representa- 
ition of Richard or King Lear. The reason is obvious : 
'Sbakspeare, when read, requires thought — introversion | 
| —an ‘imagination to body forth the form of things,’ | 
leven though the ‘ poet’s pen’ may have turned the ‘airy 
nothings’ to shapes. All have not the ability — few 
‘have the inclination to do this. If then we can perform, 
for the student in science, history and biography, what 
|the actor performs for the reader of tragedy; if, in fine, 
|we can place before him something that will strike the 


|senses, every one will drink at the fountain of know-| 


jledge. The reasoning is correct. Pamphlets and Mag- | 


| azines have, accordingly, been issued, by thousands, | 


was married; and, arm in arm, on Sabbath day, when | filled with plates illustrating every department of know-| 


the village church-bell is just ceasing to toll, can she be || ledge — mental and moral philosophy hardly excepted. | 


seen, with her husband, coming from the cottage which | How will this effect, -- not the Fine Arts, — but Liter- 


stands on elevated ground near the church. 


Matilda wears spectacles; and the garden flourishes | 
no more. Madam Barton and her daughtcr have no | 
taste for it; and the cake receipts have gone into disuse. 
They live, however, in tolerable spirits; Matilda con-| 
soled, probably, with the hope of one day finding a 
husband. It may be that she will find one, but if she 
does, we shall lose our guess. 


THE LITERARY TASTE OF THE AGE.) 
BY A RECLUSE. 


No. I. 





Original. 








Tue world contains a rather numerous class of indi-| 
viduals, who are forever descanting upon the degene- | 
racy of the age,—the danger of innovation, —and a' 
few other trite themes, that put a man of ordinary feel-| 
ings into a doze—the moment they are mentioned. — | 
Gentle Reader! I shall tell you no such tales. I am’ 
perfectly contented with the. age —as it is. ‘ Day 
follows night, and night the dying day,’ as it ever has 
done; —and man, universally, is as happy at the present | 
day, as he ever has been. Nevertheless, it is pleasant, | 
ever and anon, ‘through the loop holes’ of my retreat, | 
‘to peep at such a world,’ 


To see the stir of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. | 


I have frequently attempted, as I have thus peeped | 
abroad, to fix upon some motto, expressing, if possible, 
in a word, the spirit of the age, in literature, politics, 
and religion. But I despair of finding any thing nearly 
so good as the motto of the Hon. David Crockett, —‘ Go 
Aueap!’— uncouth, I grant, but not the less forcible. 
Cast your eyes where you will, — there appears to be a 
strange excitement pervading the community. Its in- 
fluence is seen in every thing — it is sensibly felt in Lit- 


||indifference ; believing that, though Literature may} 


,ature ? | 
The great object of all knowledge is, to make men' 
(think — to impart principles for the regulation of life --| 
and thus to insure ‘the greatest happiness’ to ‘the great-| 
jestnumber.’ But it cannot be denied, that there is an | 
,aversion, in the mind, tothought. Coleridge has said, 
‘somewhere, that men would rather go on a pilgrimage | 
|to Mecea for knowledge, than to think for it. Shall we! 
,then, though we have gazed, for months, upon pictures| 
of the Bohun Upas and the Palm Tree, or the Crocodile | 
land the Anaconda, be any better prepared, than before, | 
for the study of such works as contain a deep investi-| 
gation of principles? Or, shall we acquire a taste for 
that little knowledge, which tends only to make the mind | 
excitable ? If the latter be the fact, will our writers an 
| dreading the evils of poverty — and assured that ‘ those | 
| who please to live, must live to please,’ favor the prevail-| 
ing taste, and throwing aside the stately step of the Old| 
| English Prose Writers, ‘ trip it on the light fantastic toe’) 
|of modern novelists ? 
| Reader! judge for yourself. I positively assert that I 
| have expressed no opinion whatever on the point. I 
have not said whether the common mind tends upward 
toa cultivated literature, or a cultivated literature down- 
ward to the commen mind. The effect of Literature 
upon any age is undoubtedly very great. Its influence 
must. be good or bad. Still I am one of those beings, 
who look on all events with a calm though not a stoical 


have its golden, its silver, and its iron ages, — society 
,will steadily advance. Thus I lean back in my arm- 
'chair, with the utmost complacency, and say, come what} 
will, 

One truth is clear — whatever is, is right. 





When a man surrenders the dictates of his own mind, 
and pays homage to the whims of others —he sells his 
birth right and becomes worse than a galley-slave. 











| 
| 
| 
| 





NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 


Original. 
Anotner fleeting year has gone, 
On the scarce fleeter blast, 
With all its vast concerns, to join 
The Spirits of the past! 


The Winds, in their wild melody, 
Make music to the ear 

Of those whose spirits, warm and free, 
The hand of God revere! 


The spotless Snow is on the hills, 
Which rise in the cold air ; 

The silence of the frozen rills 
Proclaims that He is there! 


For what but that Alinighty Power, 
Who reigns in Heaven alone, 

Could check their torrents in an hour, 
And chill them into stone. 


The Universe is but a shrine, 
Where all created meet, 

With offerings for the Power Divine, 
In worship at his feet! 


The Sea sends incense to the skies, 
Which falls at night in dew; 

Thus prayers which from the altar rise, 
The strength of man renew! 


The constant Sun that ceaseless burns, 
The silent Stars of night, 

Watch o’er the universe in turns, 
Like sentinels of light. 


The cheerful Morn His goodness shows, 
In kindest love to men ; 

And when we sink to Night’s repose 
We feel His power again. 


The verdant Spring His favor tells, 
When bud and bloom appear ; 
And the mild zephyr, as it swells, 
Proclaims His presence near ! 


In Summer’s warmth His love is felt, 
Which life to earth bestows ; 

And hard the heart which will not melt, 
When His warm spirit glows! 


The fruitful Autumn’s faithful stores, 
From every field and tree, 

Are blessings which His bounty pours, 
For all His people free! 


When He withdraws from earth His breath, 


And clothes it with His snows, 
*T is but the semblancy of death, 
The type of man’s repose ! 


The vernal breeze again shall blow, 
The warmth of Spring return ; 

So shall our spirits, buried low, 
Rekindle from their urn. 


Then let the homage which we owe ; 
In gratitude appear ; 


That, like the earth, our hearts may glow, 


When His sweet voice we hear. 


Life’s current with the season flows, 
Our time is flying fast, 

And all that earth on us bestows, 
Will soon for us be past. 


The Pride, the Pleasure, and the Power, 
That fill this earthly scene, 

For us may vanish in an hour, 
As they had never been. 


Ainbition’s anxious pomp, the strife 
Which now such tumult brings, 

Will perish with the fleeting life 
Of Senates and of Kings! 


Opinions now which men divide, 
And make of brethren foes, 
Must be forever laid aside, 
In uniform repose. 


Then let our wills to this concede, 
Whose goodness we revere, 

In all our acts, that this indeed 
May be the ‘Curistran YEAR.’ 
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CRAYON SEETCHES | 

AND JOURNEYINGS. 
Better EXE. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 





Original. 





Wirnovr boring your readers with any farther ac- | 
count of my marvellous adventures by prairie, and || 
thorough storm, let me take you over a ‘ pretty consider- 
able’ spur of the Rocky Mountains, into that land of 
promise called La Provincia Nuevo Mejico. 1 delight 
to wander among the mountains, not only on the fleet 
wings of Fancy or Memory, but even when borne down 
the cold current of time, on the pinions of stern Reality. 
— Not a very coherent figure that — but you know what 
imean.— Insober truth, there is to me, when I wan- 
der among the kingly cones of the mountains — those 
giants, wearing their stainless mantles of white snow 
over their broad shoulders of element-defying granite — 
there is something like a lifting in the mind of itself 
{rom and above the enthralling cares and the enslaving 
contingencies of the world, like that which we feel when 
we move like unimportant motes over the limitless des- 
ert of the ocean-like prairie, but with this one difference. 
In the prairie we are alone; we have that same desolate, 
companionless feeling of isolation, so well expressed by 
Coleridge. We separate ourselves from our companions, 
and turning our mind inward toa consideration of its 
own hidden joys or miseries — its memories or anticipa- 
tions, we pass over the desert as men pass through a 
glimmering and lonely dream. But the mountains are 
our companions. We lose that feeling of solitude and 
oppression at the heart, and in its stead is an expansion | 
and an elevation of the mind, as though the great spirit | 
which, as Fancy might imagine, inspires the mighty 
mountains, was entering into the heart and abiding there. 
You will understand all this, however, to refer to a time 

when I was roaming about over these mountains, with 
the cool air that came down from their icy foreheads 
tempering the heat of summer — when I was perfectly 
at my ease, and had no other care than to pass off an 





| 





the then first Alcalde of San Fernandez de Taos. The| /anciently a colony of Phenicians settled in Mexico—I 


Senor himself, a tall, pleasant looking old man, with| 


| grey hair —and his wife a busy and merry little old wo- 
|man, greeted me kindly — for whatever vices that peo- 
‘ple may possess, they are at least hospitable. There is 
something ludicrous, even to me, in the reminiscence of 
that scene. I wish I were a painter, that I might send| 
youasketch of it a la Hogarth. Suppose you imagine it, |, 
and then you can sketch it yourself. I will just give) 
you the outlines. 








‘believe this from éieir astronomy, their temples, their 
pyramids, and their hieroglyphics. I believe it from their 
|civilization ; I believe thatas this people increased, they 
extended themselves to the East, through Texas to the 


country on the Mississippi and the Ohio. I know that 


they extended themselves to the North, along the Del 


Norte, because the Puebros of the Del Norte, are mani- 


festly a mixed race, and differ from the tribes immedi- 
ately to the north of them. On the Mississippi and Ohio 


A room about fifteen feet square — with one sped they remained for a time, but were defeated and driven 


square window —a little furnace-like fireplace in one}! 


back by the more savage aboriginals, leaving behind 


corner — piles of colored blankets all round the room - /them the mounds and fortifications which have puzzled 


2 : || 
\two or three huge chairs of pine—a low table of the|| 


all our antiquarians. All the tribes in the United States 


same — and on the white washed walls various rough |/—the Blackfoot, the Wawsashy or Osage, the Keelatto 


‘pictures --roses of red cambric, and crucifixes. Imag- 
ine then, El Senor Alcade with a sharp nose and little 
keen eyes — half sitting, half reclining on the blankets, 
smoking a cigarrito of cornhusk— dressed in a short 
jacket of blue cloth with about a hundred buttons on it, | 
‘short breeches — forgive the word ladies, or suppose it| 
erased, and substitute calzones—-long grey stockings, 
jand mocassins. Opposite him is his lady, dressed like | 
an American woman. Imagine then his son and that! 
;son’s wife —the former a dandy, with his chagueta of 


gorgeous yellow calico, — his calzoneras open at the side | | 
lof the leg, of fine cloth, embroidered — embuttoned —shall | 


|I not coin too—and ornamented at the bottom of each 


leg with a broad band of moroceo —the latter a belle | 
|with her ¢wnico of silk, and her scarf shading her brow, || 


jand waving over her dark locks. And lastly, imagine 
|my own individual self — just from the prairie —a tall, | 
|wild, smoked, Indian-like fellow. I think my dress) 
;would have excited considerable attention in your fair 
‘City of Boston. A cap of fur covered a long and tan-| 
'gled mass of hair—leggins of blanket protected my 


che’s with pine smoke. 





hour or so, and take my fill of enjoyment from the glori- 


latter time, that hideous old maid, Reality, clasped me to || 


her cold bosom, and her ery was ‘aroint thee, Romance’ 
— and so she did, unless there might have been romance 
in the sober and sad thought of bread, a fine fire and a 
blanket. 

The valley of Taos into which I entered on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-ninth of November, 1831 —if I mistake 


public of Mexico. It is true that on some maps you 
will see, perhaps two hundred miles to the north of this 
valley, some three or four villages marked down, and| 
distinguished by the names of sundry saints — but they | 
only exist upon those maps. The valley of Taos is large | 
and in summer, when all under cultivation, it is surpass- | 
ingly beautiful ; but when I entered it, it was a sight for} 


' 


Timon in his misanthropy to have enjoyed. I shall not} 
describe it here, because I have done it elsewhere. I 


% “a % | 
made my first ingress into the Province of New Mexico, 
starving, and through snow three feet deep. At that 


||ously, I did ample honor to mine host’s viands, and with-| 
| . . ° . | 
|\al gave great satisfaction to mine inward man. 
| Iwas at San Fernandez a week — saw a fandango or 
i! 

|| 

| 
| 


|! low your journal makers and men who travel for the end. 
| of making books, I shall not tronble your readers with 


|}something of adventure in crossing the mountains in a 
| Snow storm — and I assure you that the mountains be- 


ken of — neither is a snow storm on them any thingvery 


| interesting or agreeable, when one rides a mule. || 


There was nothing on the road which either excited 


‘my attention or would interest your readers, except the | 
| villages of the civilized Indians. These excited many | 
reflections. Scattered here and there over the valley of |, 
|\the Del Norte—speaking different languages — they | 


‘nether limbs — and thin moccasins my fect —and round || 
|me was wrapped a buffalo robe, out of which appeared | 
my whiskered and mustachioed face, black as a Cuman-|| 
Such apparitions, however, || 
| were common there, whatever they might be at Boston, |] 
;and so, without much ceremony, and in consideration of | 


2 imy having bespoken a sistencia there for a day or two, I 
ous scene around me —and not to that time when [|| | 


| was soon introduced tomy first Mexican breakfast — | 
and although the red pepper did scorch my throat griev-' | 


two — and then departed for Santa Fe, in company with || 
||three other Americans. As it is not my purpose to fol-| | 


i i ||any very precise description of the route. There was | 
not — contains the most northern seitlements in the Re-|| 


tween Taos and El Embudo, are not to be lightly spo- | 


| 
| 
| 











have seen it stated that the valley contains fifteen thou- || fey] you silently but forcibly that these tribes are the 
sand inhabitants, but I believe it to be a mistake. The 


principal village in the valley is San F% rnandez, which || Gatlin, the painter, or some one of equal talent —some 
may perhaps contain a thousand souls. Beside this, there || 
are three or four other small villages, and some scatter- 
ing settlements here and there. Perhaps the whole val-|| 
ley may contain four or five thousand inhabitants. 


I well remember my first entrance into a Mexican | they wish for originality and fame, there they may 


mud-palace. Passing through an opening wherein a'|find both. Would Lhad beena painter! A man pos- | 


| . 

isessed of talents, money and leisure, might tell the world 
in a large court, surrounded on three sides with buil-|| after two or three years’ research in that country, things 
dings of mud, like arid walls, with here and there a little | ‘to astonish it, and establish his own fame. He would 


folding gate of massy pine was swinging, I found myself) 


square window, with panes of mica, and cross-bars of}|stand at Santa Fe or Taos, on the line of demarca- 
| 


wood — resembling the windows and grates of a jail. ‘ition which separates the Mexican Indian from the Abo- 
Crossing the court, I passed under a long piazza, sup-|!riginal. Let me explain. It is manifest to me — for 
ported by rough pillars of pine, of about the same finish! {shall I not have a theory too ?— that the North Ameri- 
as the lumbering wheels and axles which lay about the || can Indian, that is, ewr Indian, is the aboriginal of the 
yard —and thence I entered a dark passage, at the up-||country. I do not believe that they ever emigrated here. | 


per end of which hung acurtain. Raising this, I popped | | They all have the same signs —the same personal ap- | 


through a little square Opening into the ‘ sitting room’ of}| pearance, the same manners and habits. I belicve that 


\|wreck and remnants of what they once were. I wish | 


|| — noble looking men. Inthe mountains there are mul- | 
|| titudes — and between the Del Norte and the Pacific. If 


or Crows, the Shoshonees or Snakes, the Apaches, the 


Eutaws, the Indians of the Prairie— all the tribes West 
of the mountains except perhaps the Nabajo, are mani- 
festly one race; but on the Del Norte there is another 
and a different one. Their women work at home, and 
their men in the fields. There isa great field in that 
land for the painter and the antiquarian. Icannot enter 
it— but I would that I could excite some friend to do it. 


THE BRIDGE, BY MOONLIGHT. 
Original. 

Arowunp the rushing waters’ brightly gleam, 
They leap and flash beneath the moon’s cold beam, 
Then plunge beneath the bridge, and dive away, 
Like hungered tigers bounding on their prey ; 
A moment darkened by the shades of night, — 
Up — up they spring again in silvery light, 
And, thus impetuously borne along, 
To that terrific edge together throng, 
And there in fury through the mist they pour 
To the deep Cataracts’ eternal roar! 


Forget, my friend, all thou hast thought and been, 
Be free — be calm — drink in the mighty scene — 
Forget the limitations of the past, 

Hopes rudely quelled, delights that would not last ; 
Through different paths of life we have been brought 
To meet to-night, and share a common thought 

Oh let us leave the past — life offers few 

Moments like this, when all around is new. 


| 

| Ties snap — illusions fade — loved friends grow cold — 
| Our dearest treasures pass; thus goes the old, 

| Or if it stays, its flower and freshness gone, 
Fetters the limb, weighs down the heart like ston 
But fear not, Lady, God will still provide 

For every being in his empire wide ; 

He gives the bird its nest, the bee its cell, 

Man’s soul shall have its needed home as well, 
And Nature, in its friendship old and true, 

In its exhaustless fountains ever new, 


| 


Touches the secret springs within the heart, 

Till gushing founts of life and feeling start. 

We thought our souls exhausted of their powers 
| To love, and trust, and hope — yet in these hours 
A fire has kindled, and our thoughts come free ; 
Our minds are roused to think, create and see, 
Stand still, new-born amid Niagara’s thunder, 


Gaze, like a little child on this Earth-wonder, 

Take hence a child-like trust, a spirit light ; — 

Lady, sweet dreams float round thy couch to-night. 
Niagara, June 17, 1334. 
J. F.C 


A RAINBOW AT SEA. 


'|of our yankee painters would go into that country. On | 
‘the Del Norte he might find twenty tribes, all different, | 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Tue clouds, in scattered masses, roll away 
From Heaven's clear azure — the declining ray 
Streams o’er the billows through the drooping shower ; 
Far, o’er the Eastern verge, where sun and sky, 
Blending harmonious colors, softly lie — 
Isee a Rainbow! Wafted by the power 
Ofan unseen and newly wakened gale, 
Our vessel speeds, in majesty, along 
| The free, bright waters that around her throng ; — 

And toward that brilliant bow she seems to sail! 

| Beautiful vision! to outwing our flight 
| Yon bird might strive in vain — still wouldst thou fade, — 
| And, like the splendor of Ambition’s light, 
Long ere we reached thee, vanish into shade ! 


j New England Magazine 
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ASMODEUS IN AMERICA. 
Chapter V. 





Original. 





Ir was early in the evening, and I sat in my chamber, || 


listening to the bells of the gliding sleighs as they tflitted | 
by my window, when Asmodeus tapped me on the shoul-| 
der — 





‘Come’ said he, ‘this night is dedicated to mirth. It). 


is just cold enough to invigorate body and soul: the stars | 
are twinkling in the clear blue sky, and the moon shines | 
not pale and sickly, but has borrowed a double portion of | 
light from the god of day, and spreads her rays over | 


the white robed earth, a crescent of radiant gold ! Come | 


—let us away, and join some happy party — our smile || 


shall be brightest, our laugh the merriest! we will revel) 
in the song and the dance, and side by side with some 
benignant Venus, bid care and grey sorrow be gone.’ 

Then he seized my hand, and pulling me from my | 
seat, bade me prepare myself for aride. His elasticity | 
of spirits was contagious, and, hand in hand, we went 
down the stairs, singing at the tops of our voices a snatch 
of a jolly song! 

When we gained the street, Asmodeus capered about 
as if demented; he threw his cap in the air, plunged in 
the snowbanks, and every few moments paused and 
laughed. I shall never forget the strangeness of that 
laugh! He made no noise, but distended his features, 
and stood motionless with this demonlike distortion of 
countenance. Soon the jingling of bells was heard ap-| 
proaching rapidly in the distance: and the loud hurra 
and buzzing of voices told that careless hearts were 
coming to meet us. 

‘Now for us,’ said Asmodeus, ‘we will join them 
when they arrive.’ 

‘ Stop — I know not a mortal among them.’ 

‘IT know them all — I’ll introduce you.” 





By this time they were near us; it was a large sleigh 
drawn by four coal black steeds, and loaded with a mer-| 
ry freight of both sexes. Asmodeus took me by the hand, | 
and we lightly sprung in. Iseated myself by a pretty! 
face that had caught my eye, and, Asmodeus jumped | 
from seat to seat, shook hands with all, and was ‘hale! 
fellow well met’ with every one. ‘Old acquaintances of | 
his’ thoughtI. The horses which had slacked their pace 
to receive us, now bounded forward at the crack of the 
whip, bearing us furiously along. I conversed with my} 
gentle companion on all the topics that occurred to me, | 
and listened in ecstacy to the soft tones of her voice.| 
As she spoke, her features were painted by the glowing 
pencil of sensibility, and I felt my heart throbbing in| 
my breast. Often, tobe heard, I had to insert my face be-| 


| 


‘neath the envious front of her close bonnet, and the jolt) 


of the sleigh would bring our lips into the most tempt-| 
ing contact. ‘ Ah,’ thought], ‘ Cupid is fast wounding 
me with his poisoned arrow — This sleigh ride will un- 
dome. I must not get in love! — It will ruin my pros-| 
pects — murder my peace —I’ll wink to Asmodeus, and | 
we will escape from the danger ere I be forever lost.’| 
So Iturned and caught his eye ;— and he twisted his| 
face into that fearful laugh, and stirred not. And as I) 
winked, and pointed, and made signs of every kind, he| 


laughed the more — and sat the stiller in his place; and! 
in anger I turned again, and conversed with my fair 
inamorata. 


How svon my desire to depart vanished away! How 
soon I wished that ride might last forever! 


This sweet communion I enjoyed until we had 
nearly attained the limit of our ride; when a single 
sleigh with a powerful horse dashed up to our side, and 
the rider, a handsome young fellow, cast an anxious 
giance over the party: my companion started forward a 
little, and as she bent before me, I detected a blush mant- 
jing upon her cheek as she murmured, ‘ Henry.’ The 
eye of the stranger rested for a moment on her face with 
a bright expression of joy.— ‘Ha Ellen, — Tomorrow!’ 
said he ; then lashed his horse, and darted on before us. 

She loved and was beloved! She to whom I had 
yielded every thought — every feeling —every fond af- 
fection! Oh how the pulses within me throbbed even to 
madness, and my teeth clenched tozether when I reflect- 





|ed on the scene that had passed! when those low tones, | 


ialmost unheard save by the ear of an impatient lover, 
| . 
;eame back on my burning memory! 


| Tomorrow *— Ellen, tomorrow! visions of white robed | 


‘priests, and altars, and vows of faith came thronging 


\through my distempered brain! The wealth of worlds 
| would not have weighed a feather in the scale with my 
i desire to have fathomed the secret of that tomorrow. — 
“Twill know it,’ muttered I. Asmodeus shall aid me, 
‘and all shall be revealed! —I turned and looked at my 
| mentor, as I lisped his name; he caught my eye, and 


| 


\then came that noiseless, unearthly laugh ! 
‘ing and dancing, and Asmodeus was the life of the 
‘company. Lalone sat sullen and unmoved, and rejoiced 
\when the word was given to start again. The horses 
‘earried us forward at a rapid pace, and we were soon in 
‘the streets of the city. Lavoided, during our return, 
‘any communication with Asmodeus, as his laugh with 
which he ever greeted me exerted a strange and fearful 
action upon my nerves. Iwas myself surprised at the 
‘intensity of my feelings. 


‘ous agency that impelled me onward to some dreadful 
lend! Thought [ at last discarded, for thought made me 
more wretched still! 


The jingle of bells was heard, and as if sent to lash 


his love. Again and again he glided by, till all gazed 
in admiration upon the noble steed that sped along with 
such wonderful swiftness — His feet seemed shod with 
‘the fire of lightning, for never did he lessen his speed. 
| This scene soon ended. He had gone before us and we 
‘were watching for him to repass when we came between 
two large masses of snow, the track just wide enough to 
admit our vehicle. In the center of these banks, the 
‘returning sleigh struck us. The horses became entan- 
‘gled with cach other and plunged and reared furiously. 


| Then was there mingled in horrid confusion, the cries of 


the drivers, the screams of the females and the neighing 
of the terrified horses as they struggled to sever them- 
selves from their fastenings. I met then my rival face 
to face. I fixed my eye upon him that I might know 
him should we meet again. I longed to clutch my fin- 
gers about his throat and choke him. Ilaughed when 
I thought how he would writhe beneath my grasp! then 
Iturned and looked at Asmodeus, and I saw on his 


countenance that demon smile! 


The ngble animals prevenied any available assistance 
by their continued rearings. Asmodeus stood calmly by 
jawhile, then seized a hook from a watchman, and rais- 
ing it high plunged it into the side of the horse that had 
stopped our progress. 
thick cloud atthe moment, and no one saw the deed. 
The steed started aside and the act disengaged him. The 
| drivers sprung upon their seats, the crowd fell back, and 
'on we went both the same way. A mad race was that 


|we now began! I could hear the groans of the strain- 
| 


| F ‘ a - 
|Show-white animal panting beside me! 


| Street, we went, all fear being merged ina wild excite- 
|ment.—At length our driver with a sudden exertion 
‘drew in his horses, but instantly Asmodeus sprung up, 
| pulled the reins from him, and as he cracked the whip 
/and relaxed the strain, and we bounded on witha start, 
he turned to me and laughed! 
seated myself beside him. Our race was over!—- The 
bloudy horse gasping abreast, stopped, trembled, — fell, 
—and with a low moan died,--and Asmodeus reined 
in, and we jumped down upon the snow; my rival, I 
call him nothing else, for to me he had no other name, 
assisted the chosen of his heart from the sleigh and giv- 
ing directions for the disposal of his own vehicle wen- 
ded his way with her along the deserted street; for it 
was now midnight. Asmodeus and I followed, stepping 
carefully lest we should alarm them. They ai last 
stopped before a stately mansion, exchanged a few words 
of endearment, and ere they parted he printed a kiss 
upon her cheek. I could have slain him as he did it! 





| We stopped at the Hotel in-——. There was sing- | 


That sudden and violent | 
love ;—that as sudden and terrible hate of my rival. | 
'T seemed under the influence of some dark and mysteri- | 


me into frenzy, my rival passed bowing to the object of 


The moon was veiled behind a} 


|ing creatures that bore us on! and I saw the blood gush- | 
|| ing from the wound and trickling down the limb of the 
Yet he failed | 
||not; —he faltered not!-- but on— on --from street to 


Pertectly frenzied I} 


a wre 


| He went on and we followed him until he reached 
\}hishome. It wasa large house in street. He 
|]entered and a light gleamed from window to window, 
| until its solitary beams shone forth steadily from an Up- 
|;per chamber. ‘lhe moon had long since disappeared in 
|| the west, and broad white masses of clouds came slowly 
|}up from the horizon and obseured the light of the stars, 
|| We conversed not as we stood watching in the still mid- 
||night the reflection of the dim rays of the lamp upon 
‘ithe snow. Ere long, the light vanished, yet we moved 
{not from the spot. 
| hoarse north-easter moaned among the silent dwellings, 
and the driven snow fell upon our faces. Yet I felt not 
‘ithe storm; for my brain was fire —and my frame was 


ft soon became bitter ccld; and a 


\|burning, and the sweat stood in large drops upon my 
forehead. After atime Asmodeus left me alone; but 
\|he soon returned and J looked upon him, and laughed in 
lanswer to that strange and startling smile !—— He tapped 
|}me on the shoulder and whispered in my ear. 

| 





‘T have seen the watchman snoring in his box. 


Come, 
! ~ 
ilet us fire the house; 


no one can see us.’ 

Here he pointed up to the lofty window, and only said 
Revenge!’ 

He knew a back entrance which would admit us. It 
|was a cellar window; and we crept in, and Asmodeus 
ascended to the kitchen, suon appearing with a light and 
‘la shovel of coals. There was near usa large pile of 
||shavings, and farther, a body of dry wood. We silent- 
|\ly arranged these ready materials for our work, and I 

placed the fire and, stooping, blew it into a flame. Oh 

how it rustied and crackled, spreading in an instance 
over the heaped-up combustibles, lighting up a path for 
lour escape. We hid ina corner near the house, and 
the wind sent the snow in whirling eddies about us, as 
we watched the progress of the devouring element. It 
burst from the lower windows and reflected a fitful glare 
on the tall sides of the dwellings on the other side of the 
Then came the cry of ‘Fire!’ And the loud 
peal of the clanging bells. In that roaring wind it had 
been madness to attempt to save the burning house; so 
the firemen turned their efforts to prevent the spread of 
the flame. ‘ Ho,’ said one, ‘ are all the inmates rescued,’ 

—‘Ay--ay’— was the reply. Icould have told him 
that in that corner chamber, there was one, dying in the 
suffocating atmosphere; and I looked at Asmodeus, and 
lwe laughed! 


¢ 


street. 


The flames rolled on—spreading from window to 
; window —and the wind played with it, and together 
ithey frolicked and danced singing a mad song of de- 
light ; and the god of Fire came and sat on his throne; 
|— huge volumes of smoke sported before him wrapping 
|him in agloomy mantle, and his glad spirits hissed and 
‘chuckled as they clung to the walls, gambolled on the 
lroof, or sprung flying from the windows, or rode up- 
| ward on their black and vapory steeds! 

That one chamber seemed still spared ; 


A ery rolled 
|on the darkened air so wild in its dreadful agony, that 
levery eye turned in an instant toward the spot whence it 
\|procecded. ‘ Ha, there is my rival grasping the burning 
'|cill, and shouting for aid.’ 

‘ They are bringing a ladder,’ said Asmodeus, ‘ they 
will save him! In! in!’ 

I plunged into the door, the smoke and fire mingling 
around me, and feltahand lead me up the sinking stairs. 
My temples were scorched, my breath was flame, my 
eyes were sightless, yet that hand led me on to the up- 
per chamber. I stumbled in at the door of him I hated, 
and the wind for a moment scattered the smoke, and I 
caught a reviving breath. 

‘Quick; quick!’ said the voice of Asmodeus. 

I darted tothe window. The crowd had raised a tal! 

jladder—adaring fellow had mounted, and my victim 
i was just beginning to descend, when I laid an iron hand 
jupon him. He was even then uttering his heartfelt 
thanks t6 his preserver. ‘God only can reward you,’ 
jsaid he — when I raised him and drew him back. A 
_ery of horror arose from below —and Asmodeus and I 
\}looked down upon the multitude, and laughed! 

My antagonist wasa strong man. The desperation 


{ 





|of his situation gave him threefold power. He threw 
|me from him, and sprung at my throat. In a close grap- 
| ple, we drew each other out into the entry, and strove 
The smoke almost choked us, and we * 


tp 
‘}for the mastery. 
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| 
came at times against the burning walls and our clothes| 


erisped and crumbled from our backs, and our fiesh was|| 
burned to blackness!— Yet we held each other — un-| 


1ijl we fell together headlong down the stairs. The || 
stunning blow parted our grasp—our demon fight || 
seemed over. The choking vapor encircled us, and we | 
lay the prey of astronger power. I gasped! — clutched 








} 
at vacancy! My brain whirled —I was dying. | 


‘ Now or never,’ shouted a voice ‘ Revenge!’ 
That word had strength to revive me. Again I rose}! 
| 


and the hand led me to my prostrate fue. He is mine !)) pointed naturally joined the party, to inflict the same on | 


[bent my fingers about his neck and pressed them tight-|| 


ly together! There was a heaving of the floor beneath | 


‘| and women scouring the streets, seizing on all they met, 


| 
a ill ] a 
© wa — Ie q 2 ars ve > 3 
us —a crash — the consumed pillars no longer supporte || bucke 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Original. 


Sanra Marrna, Feb. 10th, 1834. 
Tus is the last day of the Carnival, which lasts three 
days, you know, before Lent. I will describe to you 
All that I saw, and part of which I was. 


On Sunday morning it commenced by parties of men | 


| 
|priest or two, who, although they extort a great deal 
from the people, are yet of much service in giving ad- 
Vice, in curing the sick, in keeping the peace, &e.; they 
have much more influence in the interior than in the 
sea-port towns,—the ‘march of intellect’ and inter- 
course with foreigners, having caused the latter to doubt 


and daubing their faces with black and red paint; the | 
others, and thus reinforced, they break into all the houses | 
and daub the inmates, who return the compliment with 


tsof water. I saw several persons seized and 


the weight above them, and we sank in the fiery ruin. | dragged down to the beach, and ducked in the sea. — 


That hand caught us as we fell and threw us toward the!| Observe, that the men always paint the women, and the | 


|A poor laborer came to ask me for money one day; he 
isaid his mother had just died, and he was begging about 
among his employers, for money to pay the padre for 
|candles and masses. Let the people be ever so peor, that 
|money must be raised, for without it the priests will do 
nothing; and to be buried without candles and masses, 
|would send the defunct straight to a place which we do 
|not mention to ‘ears polite.’ Every little village has a 


| which they get out of even the poorest, are considerable. 


‘a little the sanctity of men whose lives are as immoral 


, sees Le ee ee ee ee ge Se .|,as their own. 
street; and we were before the crowd — black-hiddeous || womenthemen. All ranks join in it, in fact itis a sort of | 


—demonlike —fixed together in that deadly grasp! 


from his throat, waited fora struggle, then I turned to} 
Asmodeus and he gave that fearful laugh! 
Iam in prison — the smarting of my burns is intoler- 





being over, they wash themselves, and dress in masque- 
| . * 3. 

jrade. All sorts of grotesque and ridiculous figures, 
some on donkeys, and others on foot, parade about the 


|| streets till night, when the fun is concluded by a ball. —| 


|| Saturnalia. About two o’clock, the painting and wetting | 
My adversary was entirely dead—I took my fingers}| 


| 


The other day the bishop of Santa Martha passed by 
the house in full costume; a man fell down in the dust. 
|| to ask his blessing; I heard one of the bystanders say tv 
| his companion, ‘Who told that fool to kneel down to x 
|, purple hat ?’ 
| 


able! more excruciating my mental agony; for I see | They do not mcest foreigners, unless they are intimate || A Scotch gentleman, who has settled in the interior, 
visions of a dead and ghastly face, and a fair bright || with them, in which case they get their share of the || being about to return home for his family, told tix 

te P : ; | ae 2 i} x : : : 
being sitting in the gloom of sorrow, and a low voice || paint. We kept the house fastened up the first day, and ||Sovernment that he would bring out a thousand Scotch 


repeats in my ear ‘Tomorrow!’ 
Iiillo— my fire is out. How long have I slept. It} 
rust be midnight! Ishiver with cold! I’ll go to bed. 


H. F. H. 


SPANISH FESTIV ALts. 
No. Xk. 


Orizinal. 





ASCENSION DAY. 

Tue last of the Lent jubdilees— Ascension Day — 
when every belfry-man removes the wooden tongue * 
from his metallic companion, restores to it its own, and 
rings away, ‘as if for very life,’ at the near prospect of 
permission to eat again— what he likes; when every 
possessor of a gun — {from the generalissimo of the ord- 
nance to the footpad peasant — fires it off, through a 
feeling akin to the steeple-man’s; and when not a few 
‘untutored hinds’ gaze upward, expectant of an actual 
rising of the ‘graven image’t+ they had interred : -- is 
this said Ascension Day, a day of disaster to the canine 
commnnity. Woe to Towzer who is then seen else- 
where than in his kennel. Though he be, like Tray, 


The trustiest of his kind; 
or, like the four-footed guardian of Newstead, 
The only friend e’er had; 
or, like the fond animal of Ithica’s wanderer king, 
Detecter of disguise ; 
or, like the little dogs of Belisarius and Sterne’s Maria, 
Subiissive to the string ; — 
though he be ‘all this, ay, more,’ if abroad on the day 
of extra ringing, firing, and gazing, he will certainly 
experience the treatment, and in all probability the fate, 
of the martyr Stephen. ; 

Dog-pelting Day! Truly, to the animal ‘the friend 
of man,’ a day of deprecation. A day, too, of howling, 
yelping, limping, unto such as may escape from those 
who, after the manner of Goliah’s slayer, smite with 
stones ; not, however, ‘smouth stones from a brook,’ but 
stones which, for roughness, even paviors might reject, 
and gathered at a scramble wherever they are scen. — 
Whether this throwing trait, so eagerly indulged on the 
anniversary of the resurrection it commemorates, is en- 
joined by the Calendar --the authenticity of whose 
marvels no true bead-teller will impugn — happens, un- 
luckily for the family of Fatimas, to be beyond ascer- 
taining, and for the reason, that the Calendar, in this 
ease, 1s anti-informant. 


“On all but the last day of Lent, the bells in Spain are wooden- 
fongued, and when rung, resemble the uisclarge of ‘moosekeetry ’ 
in the Conflagration of Moscow. 


iMany are the waxen effigies entombed on Ascension Day; of 
which not a few would arise ere their time — be stolen — did not 
sundry hooded men, with cudgels and lanterns, ‘keep their watch 
@ la shepherd by night.’ 





thought the painting was over, and ventured to the 
| house of a friend. No sooner had he entered, than he 
| Was seized by the lady of the house and five or six others, 
jand covered with black paint. He finding himself in 


|eigner, and daubed him; they painted other two, and the 
| four went through the town, and painted every foreigner 
‘in it except , Who had shut himself up in his 
| castle the first day, and could not be got out by any strat- 
lagem, and the house is too strong to be taken by storm. 
| As for me, I was lying quietly in my hammock when 
| four painted demons rushed in upon me, but they let me 
| of with impressing a black cross on my forehead. The 





by about twenty Indians, most beautifully dressed with 
feathers and flowers. They came into the house, and 
danced in the hall. Some of the girls were very pretty, 
;and when they commenced, they threw their handker- 


took off their plumed coronets and put on our heads. — 
| This we took to be quite a compliment, but, lo end be- 
| hold! when they got through, they demanded money for 
|each cap and handkerchief. In short, the burden of the 
| song is always the same, whatever intercourse a stranger 
|has with them —it is Plata, Piela. One thing, how- 
ever, saw worthy of praise, among all this nonsense. 
| All was done in perfect good humor — no quarrels took 
place, and the only man I saw drunk was an Irish sailor. 
In what town of 6000 persons in the U. S. could a Fourth 
of July go off so soberly 2 
I know that my letters must be very dull and stupid, 
for every thing is dull here. The only part of this coun- 
try worth sceing, is the interior, and that is inaccessible 
to an invalid. The only thing that keeps us alive, is 
meeting at the coffee room of an evening. The influ- 
ence of the climate is surprising; nine tenths of the 
foreigners who come here, are good for nothing in two 
or three years after they arrive; they either take to 
drink, or gambling, or they fall into a sort of lethargy 
of the soul, taking pleasure in nothing but lying in a 
hammock and smoking cigars. As I was good fur very 
little when I arrived, Iam afraid my case will be des- 
perate if Istay here much longer. However, I hope to 
be able to pass away the time till May or June by means 
of the Spanish — which by the way I have rather ne- 
glected — and other means and appliances. Iam deter- 
mined to get a tolerable knowledge of the language, 
before I do return, that I may have something to show 
fur my six months in Colombia, 


Feb. 13th. 
The revenues of the church here are very large for so 
poor a country. The archbishop of Bogota has an in- 
come of $60,000, and the bishops have $6,000. In fact, 
the church owns half the real estate in the country, I 
should think. Almost every person who dies rich, leaves 








a part of his possessions to the church, and the fees 








|the scrape, proceeded to the house of an unpainted for- | 


| prettiest thing [saw, however, was a dance performed | 


chiefs to us to hold, and two or three of the handsomest | 


|| staid within doors, but the second day, about noon, Mr | |Settlers, provided they could be allowed to build a Pro- 


testant church, and enjoy the exercise of their religion ; 
|| for he said that the Scotch having been brought up 
||strictly to observe the Sabbath, when they got in a coun 
||try where it was only a holiday, were very apt to become 
\vagabonds. His request however was not complied 
'|with, although the country wants population, and pre- 
||tends to be a free one. In Venezuela — which former}, 
||made part of Colombia —they are more liberal. The 
|| foreigners in Caraccas petitioned Congress for leave to 
\|build a Protestant church; it was granted — but the 
|| archbishop protested against it, alledging that he was 
|; superior to the Constitution. For answer, the President, 
|| Gen. Paez, told him, that if he did not subscribe to the 
‘Constitution at once, he must leave the country in three 
|'days, which latter alternative he accordingly embraced 
| This climate is lovely without parallel, I believe. — 
|; Recall to your mind the first June weather in New Eng- 
\\land, or May-Day in Georgia, and it will give you an 
lidea of what we have 365 days in the year. Since | 
|| have been here — now five months — I have not seen a 
|! cloudy day. In the rainy season, October to December, 
||we have a smart shower every evening. Then in June 
|| there is sometimes a little rain. In January, February, 
\,and March, we have strong breezes, which temper th« 
||heat but cover us with sand at the same time. But all 
|| the year, as Byron says, ‘ You may see the sun set, sure 
||he ’ll rise tomorrow.’ The natives here do not talk at 


\| all about the weather, a sure proof that it is uniformly 
\\good. They lose by this a fruitful topic of conversation, 
|| to be sure; but every good has its evil, or, in the meta- 
|;phorical elegance of Noah Webster, ‘Good and evil 
||flow from the same fountain.’ As to the face of the 
|| country, I have seen very little of it, for my longest ride 
||has been only to San Pedro, an estate about three miles 
| from town, remarkable as being the spot where Bolivar 
died. By the way, I took a sketch of it, which I will 
some day show to you. [should like much to take a trip 
to Bogota, the capital, but itis out of the question fo: 
any one but an able-bodied man — the roads are so bad, 
and the the hardships to be encountered so great; so that 
al] I shall see of the country will be the sea-ports, 
which, unlike those of all other countries, are the mean- 
est towns. All the wealth of New Grenada is in the 
interior. 


Santa Martua, Feb. 20th, 1834. 


Last Sunday I spent at a Rosa, or farm, about two 
miles from town, with three or four foreigners. We 
carried out servants and cooking utensils, and had a 
‘dinner. Most of the people who can afford it, have 
these places to retreat to during the windy months, Jan- 
uary, February and March, when there is such a hurri- 
cane blowing, that it is difficult to keep your feet in the 
streets, and the air is filled with clouds of dust, which 
penetrates into the houses in all directions, as there ar« 
no glass windows to keep it out, and you have only the 
choice between utter darkness and having eyes, mouth, 
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nose and ears, filled with it. We swung our hammocks | 
among the orange trees, and spread our table there) 
also, the house being very small, and passed the day ad| 
fresco. It was really a very pretty place a sort of Chau- 
miere Indienne, tropically rustic; the house was of mud 
—two rooms and a thatched roof; all round it were 
groves of orange and lemon trees, with here and there 
a spreading umbrageous mango, or tall and graceful 
cocoa-nut tree; in the distance were the spurs of the) 
Andes, swelling away into the cloudy majesty of the) 
Sierra Nevada. 





Feb. 25th. 





I have to-day been to see a curious ceremony — The 
Baptism of the Colors of a newly raised Regiment, at 
the Cathedral. The catholic churches, you know, have 
no pews, but the whole body of them is open. Along) 
the sides of the church were ranged the soldiers, without | 
arms, their shakos or caps lying before them on the floor | 
they were all dressed in clean white jackets and trow-| 
sers, and on this occasion were not barefoot. In front of | 
the high altar stood the bishops and priests, with many || 
little boys fantastically dressed in orange-colored robes, || 
holding long wax tapers in their hands; next to these 
were the godfathers of the colors, selected from among | 
the richest men of the place, in order to get an enter- || 


tainment out of them; next came the officers of the | 


regiment and citizens generally, and the body of the | 
church was occupied by ladies, kneeling on rugs, after | 
the manner of the country. The services consisted of | 
singing and chaunting, and many queer ceremonies | 
which looked to the uninitiated very like monkey tricks. | 
The standard was sprinkled, the officers drew their | 
swords, and kissing some holy substance which I could 
not make out, swore to defend the standards; they 
then marched out, and fired a volley at the church door, | 
so badly, by the way, that the Boston Militia could not | 
have done it worse. Then did we repair to a breakfast 
given by the compadres or godfathers, of whom —— 
was one. Many toasts were drank, and many speeches 
made, distinguished more for noise than eloquence — 
while the soldiers feasted at a distance, on two oxen 
roasted whole, with store of aguardiente to drink. 








A VISION OF WAVERLY. 
Chapter ¥, 





Original. 





In a vision, many of the beings, imaginary, yet im-, 
mortal, created by the pen of Walter Scott, passed before 
me in glorious procession; and the scenes sketched in 
those wonderful books were apparent to me, constantly 
shifting, like the ‘scenes’ of the Drama. A strange as-| 
semblage of people! There were wild Highland-' 
ers, marching on their mountains, with fluttering banner 
and screaming bagpipe; there were Crusaders, clad in 
steel, riding to the Holy Land; there were Scottish Bor-, 
derers and Moss-troopers, sturdy knaves, always prompt | 
payers, where hard blows were the current coin; there, 
were smugglers, and their especial foes, the minions of, 


the Revenue ; there were Princes and Peasants, pedlars, || 


outlaws and gypsies, Catholics and Churchmen, the! 
King and the King’s jester, furious Frank, fiery Hun, 
phlegmatic Fleming, stately Spaniard, usurious Jew, | 
swarthy Saracen, thievish Bohemian, rude Norman and 
Saxon, predatory Moor, warlike Tartar, and, in short, 
people of all classes; men of all nations. 


I first saw a broad meadow of the greenest turf, bor-|| 
dered by huge forest trees, a portion of which had been| 
enclosed for a ‘tourney,’ with strong palisades. On a 


platform were pitched magnificent pavilions, and above || 
| 


them fluttered the pennons of many noble knights. La-| 
dies of transcendant beaaty were overlooking the martial | 
game; outlaws, with cloth-yard shaft, and the tough yew| 
bow; Knights, sheathed in steel, and men-at-arms, | 
rudely armed; heralds and pursuivants, thronged the| 
lists. Then rode forth five ehampions, who were suc-| 
cessively overthrown by one knight, ‘ Wilfred of Ivan- 
Hog.’ The scene changed, and I beheld many gallant 
champions, mounted bravely, and armed richly, despe- 
rately engaged. The splendid armor of the combatants | 





|taineers of the clan of the highland robber Ros Roy.!| 


the poker poised against the broad sword. * Then ab- 


/at the bidding of Mac Gregor’s wife. 


| rich in waving ringlets of brown hair, which, confined 


| Effie,’ should have been the pride of the old grey headed 


was soon defaced with blood and dust, and gave way at 
every stroke of the sword and battle-axe. The gay plu- 
mage, shorn from the crests, drifted upon the breeze like 
snow-flakes in a winter day. The scene terminated 
with the defeat of Buis-Gilbert, Front-de-Beeuf, and their 
compeers, and the triumph of the disinherited knight|| banner of England was entrusted to his sword; andthe 
and the powerful Richard the Black Sluggard. In an-|| magnificent interview of the King with Saladin. 
other scene, I saw an old Castle assaulted by a body of'| 
outlaws. On the walls were heard the flourish, of the 


JANUARY. 
Norman trumpet and the clang of the kettte-drum; and| . 
j || Tuts month more than all others shows us that a 
at the gates the horn of the archer. 


Against every erm- | ; R ‘ : 
ge ;;continued frost, day after day, and week after week 
brasure and opening in the parapets the arrows of the | 2 a3 ’ 


: ; .. ||\makes a steady abode with us, till the beaten roads be- 
well-trained outlaws of merry Sherwood flew like hail, | de , 
é . ‘ |}come dusty as in summer. It every day penetrates 
to which the large cross-bows and heavy engines of the} Te eel : 

: ; : . ; a |, deeper into the earth, and farther into our houses; al- 
besieged bravely replied, but in vain. In another scene, | ne eh aes 
ae : : i : Ba ‘| most verifying the common saying, ‘ January will freeze 
a beautiful Jewish maiden was tied to the ignominious | is e 


stake, and when the torch was about to be applied, she | silt wc a =_— - yo ee 228 
Silos enseiesaiitbes the ican comer. covered with a fine opaque frost-work, resembling the 
: ; _, |jleaves and branches of forest-trees, and the water is 

I looked again, and beheld the morning sun rising || frozen in the ewer. The small birds are hopping, with 
from a tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, over the || ,alferected feathers, upon our door-sills, driven to seek 
uills of ancient Scotland. In the valleys, the lovely || relief from creation’s tyrants by the still more pressing 
Forth glanced in the ruddy light like burnished silver. |! tyranny of cold and famine. The destruction of birds, 
A broad mountain lake, curled into tiny waves by the |! snd of all the smaller animals, in a continued frost, is 
breeze, glittered amid the embosoming hills. High hills, |! immense, particularly if it be accompanied by eer. 
rocks, and banks, waving with natural forests of bireh || gnow is a general informer, betraying the footsteps of 
and oak, formed the borders of this enchanting sheet of |! every creature, great and small. The poacher and the 
water; and as their leaves rustled to the wind, and) gzamekeeper are equally on the alert, while it lies freshly 
twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort)! ynon the ground; the one to track game, the other ver- 
of life and vivacity. Here I saw a party of red-coated || in; and thousands of polecats, weasels, stoats, rats, 
musqueteers and grenadiers defeated by a few moun-|| otters, badgers, and similar little nightly depredators, 
| are traced to their hiding-places in old buildings, banks, 
i|and hollow trees, and marked for certain desiruction. 
|| The poacher, particularly on moonlight nights, makes 
a : || havoe with game. Partridges, nestled down in a heap 
tuptly followed the awful death of a poor wretch, who | on the stubble, are conspicuous objects; and hares, 


"AS rile. ; io} alr j > : F ake. || ° . . : . 
was hurled from a high rock into the bosom of the lake, || qriven for food to gardens and turnip-fields, are de- 


|| stroyed by hundreds. Wood-pigeons are killed in great 
I looked on the Heart or Mip Lorman. Isaw ayoung) numbers on cabbage and turnip-fields by day, and by 
Scottish damsel, whose beautiful head was profusely | moonlight are shot in the trees where they roost. Larks 
| frequent stubbles in vast flocks, and are destroyed by gun 
‘or net. There is an account, illustrated by an engrav- 
|ing in the second volume of Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ 
contentment. It was Effie Deans. No wonder that the|!of a singular mode of killing larks at this season, in 
stupid old Laird of Dumbiedikes should have idolized '|some parts of France and England. 
such a divinity! No wonder that ‘the bit lassie, little | 


| came on his gallant barb, as if borne on the wing of the 
eagle. Then ensued a sharp controversy between the 
two, which ended without bloodshed. Afterward were 
seen the deeds of the daring Richard and his followers 
in the Holy Land; the vigil of Sir Kenneth, when the 





McL. 





In a little cabin, on the mountains, I saw a laughable 
duel between Mr Baillie Jarvie and some sturdy knaves ; 


by a blue snood of silk, and shading a laughing Hebe | 
countenance, seemed the picture of health, pleasure and 


As if the feathered race did not suffer enough from 
7s || famine and the severity of the weather, every body 
man, Douce Davie Deans; but much marvel is it that ||seems now up in arms against them. The law, with a 
the wickedness of man could not spare such purity. I|| spirit of humanity honorable to the nation, is opposed to 
seemed to see her interview with her poor sister Jeannie, || tracking game in a snow, yet this is a time of peculiar 
in the miserable cell of the Tolbooth, when they lifted ||enjoyment to the sportsman. Water-fowl are driven 
up their voices together and wept bitterly. I saw the || from their secluded haunts in meres and marshes to open 
awful trial and condemnation of the poor girl; the long! 
journey on foot of her noble-hearted sister, going to beg | 
that the good Queen Caroline would intercede for the} 
pardon of Effie. What more touching than this, her | 
supplication ? — ‘ Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and | 
wake merrily ourselves, that we think on other people’s | 
| sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, | 
and we are for righting our ain wrangs, and fighting | 
our ain battles. But when the hour of trouble comes to} 
| the mind, or to the body, — and seldom may it visit your | 


streams; snipes and woodcocks to springs and small 
runnels ; where they become accessible, and easily found. 
In towns and villages, every mechanic and raw lad is 
seen marching forth with his gun to slay his quota of 
redwings, ficld-fares, ete., which now become passive 
from cold and hunger. Let all good people, who value 
their persons, keep at a distance from suburban hedges ; 
for such sportsman is sure to pop at every bird which 
comes before him, be it sparrow, tomtit, or robin red- 
breast; nothing comes amiss to him, and nothing does 
Leddyship — and when the hour of death comes, that}|he think of but his mark. Many an eye has been lost ; 
comes to high and low — Jang and late may it be yours, |many a cow, horse, and sheep, has felt the sharp saluta- 
O, my Leddy — then it is na what we hae dune for our-|!tion of his desperate shot, and shall do again; for if the 
sells, but we hae dune for others, that we think on maist |public does not take warning, he will not. In farm- 


‘. = | | ° » s * 
pleasantly. jyards, trains of corn are laid, and scores of sparrows, 
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The scene changed to the burning plain of Syria ; 
Kenneth, a tried knight of the Crusapers, was pacing 
slowly along the sandy deserts by the Red Sea, a parched 
and blasted waste, condemned to eternal sterility. He 


| finches, ete., are slaughtered ata shot. Even the school- 
boy is bent upon their destruction. His trap, made of 
four bricks and a few pegs, is to be seen in every garden 
and under every rick, and with a sieve, a stick, anda 


was clad in a coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, 
plated gauntlet, and steel breast-plate, and wore upon his 
| head a barred helmet, over which flowed a hood and 
|collar of mail; a broad, double-edged, cross-hilted fal- 

chion and a stout poignard hung at his side ; and secured 
| to his saddle, with one end resting on the stirrup, was 
| his proper weapon, the steel-headed lance, which, as he 
| rode, projected backward and displayed its little pennon- 
celle, to dally with the faint breeze, or drop in the calm. 
| Then appeared on the desert another mounted horseman, 
| whom his turban, long spear, and green caftan floating 
jin the wind, showed to be a Saracen Cavalier. He 


string, drawn through a window or a keyhole, he is 
standing ready to pounce upon them. Not even night, 
with its deepest shades, can protect them at this cruel 
time. They are roused from their slumbers in the sides 
of warm stacks by a sieve or a net, fixed upon a pole, 
being clapped before them. Those which roost in 
hedges and copses are aroused by beating the trees and 
bushes, at the same time that they are dazzled with the 
glare of a torch, and, flying instinctively toward the 
light, are knocked down and secured. This is called in 
some counties bird-moping; and in this manner are de- 
stroyed great numbers of pheasants, thrushes, blackbirds, 
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desides innumerable small birds. With all these ene- 
mies, and these various modes of destruction, it is only 
surprising that the race is not extirpated. 

One of the pleasures of frosty weather will be found | 
in walking. The clear and bracing air invigorates the | 
frame; exercise gives a delightful glow to the blood, 
and the mind is held in pleasing attention to the phenom- 
ena and features of the season. Every sound comes to 
the ear with a novel and surprising distinctness. The 
low of cattle; the rattle of far-off wheels; the hollow 
tread of approaching feet; and the merry voices of sli- 
ders and skaiters, who are pursuing their penne, 
amusement upon every sheet of unruffled ice. In towns, 
however, walking is none of the safest. From time im- 
memorial, boys have used it as an especial privilege of | 
theirs to make slides upon every causeway, maugre the 
curses and menacing canes of old gentlemen, and the 
certain production of falls, bruises, and broken bones. 
Sometimes, too, rain freezing as it falls, or a sudden 
thaw, and as sudden a re-freezing, covers the whole 
ground with a sheet of the most glassy ice. Such a 
frost occurred in 1811, when great numbers of birds 
were caught, and among them several bustards, their 
wings being glazed to their sides, and their feet to the 
ground. 














GiRTWLOLS MH. 





Butwer’s Writincs — ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH— THE Last 
Days or Pompeu, &c. There are few writers of the present day 
of equal celebrity with the author of the Pelham novels. He is the 
constant theme of criticism and admiration with a large portion of 
the reading public. His last work, Pompeii, is if possible, more 
popular than any that preceded it. It certainly abounds with pas- 
sages of great power aud beauty, but we by no means are disposed 
to allow that it has that unequalled merit that many claim for it. 

Bulwer seems to us in his novels to show much: talent, little gen- 
ius —they are bright and quick and flashy — they also show much 
good feeling. But that which to us is the radical defect of his nov- 
els which makes it utterly impossible for us to feel anything like 
admiration for them, is a want of ideas. By ideas we mean those 
principles of belief,those profound truths which harmonize and sup- 
port all thoughts. These come only to a man from the experience 
and struggle of his own mind. Bulwer has no personality of intel- 
lect. His thoughts are only repetitions and imitations —he is a 
literary mocking bird. Now for our part we cannot admire an in- 
tellect in which we see no effect for unity and consistency. We like 
no book which has neither plan nor aim. Such are his novels. You 
will say perhaps, Shakspeare’s plays have no more of plan — nor 
Walter Scott’s novels. In these the object is to represent nature, 
and they do represent it. There is no philosophic idea conveyed 
by them we grant — their harmony is of a different, perhaps a higher 
kind. But such books as Pelham affect no merit of the kind —they 
are wholly foreign from nature —they aim at being philosophic 
and fail of their aim. He undertakes to solve problems, and gives 
half a dozen different solutions and perhaps ends by saying that the 
answer cannot be found. There is, in the structure and Persone, 
and style of speech in his novels a manifest affectation of philoso- 
phy — of delineating single passions, of unfolding and threading 
single tendencies, of describing classes of character, and summing 
up.the theories of each personage in conversations where he is 
made to express distinctly his philosophic faith. He aims to do, in 
short, what is actually done in Wilhelm Meister and the Vivian 
Grey series — in the former is expressed the consistent results of 
a life of previous thinking — in the latter a few grand ideas bear 
sway amid the confusion and struggle of clashing details, as the 
bright planets ride unmoved amid the misty rushing rack of a 
stormy night. 

Bulwer has no belief in truths of any kind. Ask him to state the 
belief of his Mordaunt or any other of his leading characters; he 
will tell you that like other persons he thinks differently as his feel. 
ings change — but that his moral character is so and so. You see 
he does not believe in a mental character formed by the contempla- 
tion of a single truth. The same man is in one chapter a necessa- 
rian, in the next a Platoni-t of a high order. One moment he de- 
clares that he has devoted his life to the pursuit of Truth, in the 
next he coolly states it to be his opinion that the attainment of truth 
is impossible to a human being. 


But this is an inconsistency natural to people of our day, you say. 
He describes people as they are, doubting and uncertain. Oh! to 
be sure, but the business of a philosopher is to counteract this very 
tendency and elevate his age. We thought undoubtedly, most well 
educated Europeans are in the same sceptical state as Mr Bulwer, 
and therefore no one observes his inconsistencies, but that does 
not diminish the absurdity of a man’s putting himself into the teach- 
er’s chair, who has nothing to teach. 


Still greater becomes this absurdity, when leaving the depart- 
ment of the philosophic novelist as too light a vehicle for the grave 
truths which he has to impart, he writes such a book as this ‘ Eng- 
land and the English,’ containing only effects and their causes 
plainly stated. And still these causes and reasonings are wholly 


| The source of each of his opinions is a mental impulse not a 
| mental principle. Ife has a wholly unprincipled intellect. He ap- 
| pears to think as he goes along, with the pen in bis hand, and what- 
{ever occurs to him as a cause, that he says is the cause of such 
and such effects. Now we donot know whether to laugh or to cry at 
an age which wills its teachers to talk of causes without having any 
| principles; to explain problems which have been the themes of 
| discussion to men’s minds for ages, and to come to it wholly unac- 
| quainted with all that has been previously said or thought on the 
subject, or what he has preciously said or thought himself. He 
seats himself at his desk, takes up his pen, puts his finger on his 
forehead and says, ‘I wonder what is the cause of this?’ — some- 
thing occurs and it is written down. 

Do you wish for examples of these inconsistencies. He talks much 
against the ‘material philosophy of Locke,’ and the ‘materialism’ 
of our day, by which we suppose he means the sensual philosophy 
which makes the outward world the source of human thought and 
feeling. Yet never was there a man more thoroughly imbued 
with this way of thinking than himself. For example — he ascribes 
| the religion of the English to their want of popular amusements, 
|and the philosophic spirit of the Germans to their possessing pro- 
| fessorships and endowed lectures. So he is bitterly opposed to 
Paley and Benthain’s system of morality, placing it on expediency 
or utility. Very good. But presently when he is to describe the 
| Source of moral feeling, he attributes it to the want which men, met 
| together in society, feel of protection. They make a law, and call 
jit a Duty to obey it. Hence the idea of Duty — what is this but the 
|same thing once more? He is constantly falling into the error of 
mistaking the occasion or antecedent for the cause. ° 
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PEpDEsTRIANISM. — We take pleasure, while threading these great 
thoroughfares, in noting whatever is hurried along the human cur- 
rent, whether it be a gem ora weed, —a stiff dandy, or a mendicant 
organ-grinder. We have made some pen-and-ink sketches of cer- 
tain ‘originals’ that we meet there, which we may occasionally 
produce. The chief misery to the lounger isthe neglect of that 
golden rule ‘keep to the right,’ wisely prescribed by some sage of 
|the olden time, but little heeded by gallants of the present day. 
We anticipate however, with affectionate interest, the period, when 
this rule of ‘civil conduct’ will be faithfully observed; then there 
shall be heard no discordant string in the great instrument — man. 


TO A RIVER. 


O ctoriovs River, gleaming through green vales, 

Where zepbyrs clothe thee with blue, burnished scales, 
I love, at noon, to mark thee run, 
Sporting beneath the radiant sun. 


Smooth is thy face mid banks of glittering sand, 
Dazzling the eye, like a brilliant sapphire band: 
Thou movest as the fish that gleam 
Like living silver in thy stream ! — 


Now gently gliding with a wavy pace, 

Now smoothly coursing with thy mirror face, 
Now curling, leaping in bright shapes 
To catch the juice of golden grapes — 


That hang in rich, round clusters from the trees, 
And scatter fragrance on the gentle breeze, 
Beuding down, as it were to sip 
The ruby brightness from thy lip — 


Now tinkling o’er yor rock that in thy way, 
Seems, an imperious thing, to mock thy play, 
But only makes thee play the more, 
In thy swift course from shore to shore, 


A thousand metaphors from a poet’s brain 
Might not express the various tints that stain 
Thy waters, which like colored glass 

O’er a bed of diamonds pass. 


Thou art to man a book of heavenly things, 
Even in the wildest of his imaginings ; 
He looks at thee, a spirit there 
Bows down his soul in humble prayer ! . 





THe New Encianp MaGazine for this month, appears in a new, 
and very neat dress. The new editors seem determined that no 
exertion shall be spared to render the work acceptable to their rea- 
| ders. The articles are from well known, able pens, among which 
are those of Neal, Percival, Benjamin, Sargent, Howe and others. 
The article by Neal entitled ‘ story-telling’ is capital. We perceive, 
| by the way, that this gentleman is associated with Mr Weld in the 
| editorial management of the Galaxy. Under their joint efforts suc- 
cess is certain. 

The new editor of that paper, in making his bow last week, 





| kind ; but your half-hour ramble is a season of undisturbed happi- 
ness. You may then drift onward in the perpetual current that 
shall flow rather than pour along the street, without in the least dis- 
turbing those pleasant reveries of your waking hour, in which you 
love to indulge. You may then securely frame and fashion those 
airy castles of the brain — which may be so easily erected by any 
scheming head with no cost of brick and mortar — without the fear 
that some heedless passer-by may prostrate them and you, in the 
dust. Like the golden bubble, imaging upon its lucid surface the 
bright objects of the earth and the heaven, these vivid fancies, and 
abstracted reveries are dissipated by earthly contact. 

How much more pleasant will be our daily stroll, when the admo- 





|; will the ramble in the swarming street, be as agreeable, as the 
rareless ramble among the solitary glades, where you meet only 
the grazing cattle and the silent sheep. Then will the great human 
current that pours along the thoroughfare, rather resemble the 
| quiet intercourse that creeps through the level fields, than the fu- 
| rious torrent of the hills. In perfect harmony will it then slip along 
its stony channel, with the easy lapse of the deep water, that is all 
unbroken by rock or ripple. In perfect harmony will it slip along, 
| and receive no shock or hindrance, from its source at old Faneuil, 
|to its termination at ‘the green stores.’ 


One word to that gentler sex, who sometimes condescend to walk 
among us, sent like the blessed sunbeam to vivify and brighten the 
wintry Jot of man. To them especially would we address our 
warning motto. The collision of two tall ships, covered with their 
clouds of canvas, on the waste of the deep, is indeed a fatal event. 
To imagine it only, is painful to the soul. But the contact of two 
full-rigged fashionables, in the thronging path, with all its ruin o¢ 
silk and feathers, is little less destructive. Whenever it occurs, 
there must be a disastrous account of the dead, the wounded and 
missing. Such painful chances it has been our fortune to witness, 
and we would, therefore, to prevent their recurrence, point to our 
favorite motto ‘keep to the right.’ 





Tue WeEaTuHER. — It is said that we are the creatures of circum- 
stance; itis certainly true that our comfort, and even our happi- 
ness depend upon the capricious elements, with whose changes 
our feelings also change. If the sun shine, our neighbor smiles, 
and is well satisfied with himself and all the world; but if it be 
overcast, the chance is that our neighbor’s spirit is also overcast 
and gloomy. Many of our editor-neighbors complain bitterly of the 
severe cold which has during the past week laid its benumnbing in- 
fluence upon some of their fingers. Yet notwithstanding that the 
mercury is below cipher, the streets look cheerful and animated, 
and the sleigh-bells tinkle merrily at every corner. 





Notice. — There are many names on our list against which char- 
ges are made for the third volume of this work. Such persons as 





/nition ‘keep to the right’ shall be better observed. Then indeed|| 





|are thus indebted to us will oblige by making payment immediately. | 





inconsistent, absolutely unconnected, frequently contradictory. 


| We are anxious to settle the accounts of the last year. ‘ 


offered the right hand of friendship and fellowship to his editoria! 
brethren generally — we cordially return the friendly grasp and 
' welcome to our number our ancient friend of ‘The Yankee.’ 


It is announced in the last nuinber of the North American Re 
| view that Mr Edward Everett is to assume the editorial charge of 
| that publication. 


Two of onr daily papers, the Courier and the Gazette, have com 
menced the year, in an improved and enlarged form. 


The fourth number of the American Magazine which appeared 
a few days since, affords good evidence of the industry and talent 
| of the publishers. It contains twenty or more engravings. 


SKETCHES IN Mount AuBsuRN Cemetery. No.1. We have re 
ceived from Messrs Russell & Odiorne, three pretty Sketches of 
Mount Auburn Scenery, which appears to be the first of a series, to 
be continued if sufficient encouragement is given to the artist. — 
The first sketch is a View of Fresh Pond, from the highest sumunit ; 
the second and third are Views of the Monuments of Judge Story 
and Mr George Bond. We hope the proprietors of the Cemetery 
will encourage the undertaking. 





Tremont THEATRE. — At this establishment, which we have had 
frequent occasion to notice with liberal commendation, there has 
been, latterly, little worth particular notice, except Mr Mathews 
and the revival of ‘The Suspicious Husband.’ We consider the 
introduction of this play as a favor from the manager which should 
mect with a corresponding, though more ample one from the 
public — and they who would witness a sterling comedy, enacted 
with warmth by a spirited company will not fail toattend at its next 
presentation. Mr Barrett supported the part of ‘ Ranger,’ in a felic- 
itous manner — Leman was at home — Comer in excellent spirits — 
and Smith happy, to a certain degree. The ladies acted well also, 
and gave spirit and force to the several scenes in which they ap- 
peared. On the whole, there was but little fault to be found. All 
the blame, we think, must be charged to the author, although, per- 
haps, some may say that the manager has scissors and can expur- 
gate. 

Miss Fanny Jarman — in other words, Mrs Ternan, with her hus- 
band, was announced to appear on Wednesday evening, but by 
some accident they were detained on their passage from New York. 





To CorresronpEnts. — The poetry from Groton is not of a nature 
to please our readers. 


will accept our hearty thanks. 


The tale signed F**, entitled ‘Love’s Triumph,’ is well written, 
but its great length excludes it from our columns. 





‘Real Life,’ will be inserted in our next. 


en 
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Obligations are due to our valuable correspondent at Lynn. He. 
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Che OVI Corucr. 
THE NORMAN DILIGENCE. 

Ir was early in the ‘leafy month of June,’ that I 
travelled through the beautiful province of Normandy. 
As France was the first foreign country I visited, every 
thing wore an air of freshness and novelty, which 
pleased my eye, and kept my fancy constantly busy. — 
Life was like a dream. It was a luxury to breathe 
again the free air, after having been so long cooped up 
at sea: and, like a long-imprisoned bird let loose from 
its cage, my imagination revelled in the freshness and 
sunshine of the morning landscape. 

On every side, valiey and hill were covered with a 
earpet of soft velvet green. The birds were singing || 
merrily in the trees, and the landscape wore that look of || 
gaiety so well described in the quaint language of an old || 
romance, making the ‘ sad, pensive, and aching heart tu || 
rejoice, and to throw off mourning and sadness.’ Here || 





| 








and there a cluster of chesnut trees shaded a thatch- || 
roofed cottage, and little patches of vineyard were scat- || 
tered on the slope of the hills, mingling their delicate 
green with the deep hues of the early summer grain. — {| 
The whole landscape had a fresh, breezy look. It was l| 
not hedged in from the highways, but lay open to the eye | | 
of the traveller, and seemed to welcome him with open | 
arms. I felt less a stranger in the land: and as my eye || 


he || 
traced the dusty road winding along through a rich cul- || 








ellers on top were a gay subaltern with fierce mustaches, | 


and a nut-brown village beauty of sweet sixteen. The 
subaltern wore a military undress, and a little blue cloth | 
cap in the shape of a cow-bell, trimmed smartly with 
silver lace, and cocked on one side of his head. The 
brunette was decked out with a staid white Norman cap, 
nicely starched and plaited, and nearly three feet high; 
a rosary and cross about her neck; a linsey-woolsey 
gown, and wooden shoes. | 
The personage who seemed to rule this little world 
with absolute sway, was a short pursy man, with a busy, 
self-satisfled air, and the sonorous title of Monsieur le 
Conducteur. As insignia of office, he wore a little round 
fur cap, and fur-trimmed jacket; and carried in his hand 
a small leathern port folio, containing his way-bill. He 
sat with us on top of the Diligence, and with comic. 
gravity issued his mandates to the postillion below, like 
some petty monarch speaking from his throne. In every | 
dingy village we thundered through, he had a thousand | 
commissions to execute and to receive: a package to, 


throw out on this side, and another to take in on that: a| 
| whisper for the landlady at the inn: a love-letter and a | 


kiss for her daughter: and a wink, or a snap of his 
fingers for the chamber-maid at the window. Then 
there were so many questions to be asked and answered, 
while changing horses! Every body had a word to say. 
It was Monsicur le Conducteur! here; Monsieur le Con- 
ducteur ! there. He was in complete bustle; till at length 


straw; and when the postillion mounted and cracked his 
heavy whip, off they started, one pulling this way, 
another that; one on the gallop, another trotting, and 
the rest dragging along at a scrambling pace, between a 
trot anda walk. No sooner did the vehicie get comfor:- 
| ably in motion, than the postillion, throwing the reins 
i upon his horse’s neck, and drawing a flint and steel from 
one pocket, and a short-stemmed pipe from another, leis- 
urely struck fire, and began to smoke. Ever and anon, 
some part of the rope harness would give way; Monsicur 
le Conducteur from on high would thunder forth an oath 
or two; a head would be popped out at every window: 
halfa dozen voices exclaim at once, ‘what’s the matter?’ 
— and the postillion, apostrophizing the diadic as usual 
thrust his long whip into the leg of his boot, leisurely 
dismount, and drawing a handful of packthread from 
his pocket, quietly set himself to mend matters in the 
best way possible. 

In this manner we toiled slowly along the dusty high- 
way. Occasionally the scene was enlivened by a group 
of peasants, driving before them a little ass, laden with 
vegetables for a ncighboring market. Then we would 

|, pass a solitary shepherd, sitting by the road-side, with a 
shaggy dog at his feet, guarding his flock, and making 
|| his scanty meal on the contents of his wallet; or per- 


| chance a little peasant girl, in wooden shoes, leading a 


| cow, by a cord attached io her horns, to browse along 
\|\the side of the ditch. Then we would all alight to as- 
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tivated country, and skirted on either side with blos- || crying en route! he ascended the dizzy height, and we | cend some formidable hill on foot, and be escorted up by 
somed fruit trees, and occasionally caught glimpses cf a |, lumbered away in a cloud of dust. 


little farm-house resting in a green hollow, and lapped | 


But what most attracted my attention was the gro- 


a clamorous troop of sturdy mendicants, — annoyed by 
| the ceaseless importunity of worthless beggary, or moved 


in the bosom of plenty, I felt that I was in a prosperous, || tesque appearance of the postillion and the horses. He | to pity by the palsied limbs of the aged, and the sightless 


hospitable, and happy land. 


|| was a comical looking little fellow, already past the || eyeballs of the blind. 
I had taken my seat on top of the Diligence, in order || heyday of life, with a thin, sharp countenance, to which || 


Occasionally, too, the postillion drew up in front of a 


to have a better view of the country. [t was one of || the smoke of tobacco and the fumes of wine had given || dingy little carbaret, completely overshadowed by wide- 
those ponderous vehicles, which totter slowly along the || the dusty look of wrinkled parchment. He was equipped | spreading trees. A lusty grape-vine clambered up beside 


paved roads of France, laboring beneath a mountain of | 
trunks and bales of all descriptions, and, like the Trojan | 
horse, bore a groaning multitude within it. It was a 
curious and cumbersome machine, resembling the bodies | 
of three coaches placed upon one carriage, with a cab- | 
riolet on top for outside passengers. On the pannels of 
each door were painted the flewrs-de-lis of France, and 
upon the side of the coach emblazoned in golden char- 
acters : ‘Exploitation Generale des Messageries Royales 
des Diligences pour le Havre, Rouen et Paris.’ 

It would be useless to describe the motley groups, that 
filled the four quarters of this little world. There was 
the dusty tradesman, with green coat and cotton um- 
brella ; the sallow invalid, in skull-cap and cloth shoes ; 
the priest in his cassock; the peasant in his frock; and 
a whole family of squalling children. My fellow trav- 





|in a short jacket of purple velvet, set off with a red col- 
lar, and adorned with silken cord. Tight pantalocns of 
| bright yellow leather arrayed his pipe-stem legs, which 
were swallowed up in a huge pair of wooden boots, 
| iron-fastened, and armed with long, rattling spurs. His 
| shirt-collar was of vast dimensions, and between it and 
the broad brim of his high, bell-crowned, varnished hat, 
projected an eel-skin queue, with a little tuft of frizzled 
| hair, like a powder-puff at the end, bobbing up and down 
| with the motion of the rider, and scattering a white 
cloud around him. 

The horses, which drew the Diligence, were harnessed 
to it with ropes and leather, and in the most uncouth 
manner imaginable. 





||the door; and a pine bough was thrust out from a hole 

\ in the wall, by way of tavern bush. Upon the front oi 

| the house was generally inscribed in large black letters : 
‘ICL ON DONNE A BOIRE ET A MANGER 5 ON LOGE A PIED ET A 

cuEvaL’; asign which may be thus paraphrased: ‘ Good 

| Entertainment for man and beast,’ but which was once 
|| translated by a foreigner, ‘Here they give to eat and 
||drink; they lodge on foot and on horseback !’ 

|| ‘Thus one object of curiosity succeeded another; hill, 
| valley, stream and woodland flitted by me like the shifi- 
| ing scenes of a magic lante:n, and one train of thought 
gave place to another; till at length, in the after part of 
| the day, we entered the broad and shady avenue of fine 


They were five in number; — || old trees, which leads to the western gate of Rouen, and 
black, white, and gray; as various in size as in color. 


a few moments afterward, were Jost in the crowds and 





| Their tails were braided and tied up with wisps of|| confusion of its narrow streets. — LoncreLLow. 












